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RiaABILITATION ASSOCIATE TRAINING 
FOR affLOYED STAFF 

MODULE i RA-39 Production Supervision 

DESCRIPTORS I Production^ inatructions , praise 

and criticism ratios ^ cruising, 
low production, acquisition problems 

OVERVIEW I This module deals with methads of 

affeccivaly supervising groups of 
clients ill a production setting. A variety of 
proceduraa are reviewed targeting such behaviors 
as production rata, acting out, etc. This module 
Is an excellent "production concentrated" sup- 
plement to the R,A.T,E*S. course on behavior man- 
agement* 
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!• List two issues which determina how often you 
should praise in Individual client. 

2, For an assigned situation in which a client 
has a low production rate or poor quality ^ 
dasctlbe three praGticai ways to Improve 
production. These meichods may Include any 
from the following list and must be described 
In detaili 

Frequent reinforcement or feedback 
Differential reinforcement of high-rate be-* 
havlor 

Ratio reinforcement schedules 
Decreasing interfering behaviors 
Modeling 

Positive practice with speed prompts 

S e 1 f ^managemen t 

Reducing distractions 

Using jigs 

Using extra cues 

Reducing annecessary motions 

Modifying the 'task or task analysis 

3« Demonstrate supervision including: 

a. a praise rate of 1 praise/min, 

b. a praise to criticism ratio of at least 
3 to 1 

c. at least 1 physical or verbal contact with 
each client 

d. at least 80% of Instructions or corrections 
given Inclurte a clear sequenced description 
of the behavior to be done, are stated with 

no personal Insults j and include a supervision 
check with feedback 

Evaluation 

1. Written test 

2« Written test, A situation will be presented 
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5^ 2s by the instructor or ehoaen by the studant* 
|; The situation may be assigned on a written 
^ ; test I or it may be an actual situation from 
r the student's work setting* 

5: 3, Performance observation will be made in 

i either a role^played or actual work setting* 

The roles and purposes of production in a re- 
habilitation facility are often unclear and some- 
times controversial. Before discussing how to 
improve production * we should define what we 

- mean by the term and tell what roles production 

c can fill* 

V^jA^yU^on p/LodaatLon : We will define pro- 
; duetion as any *a4fe4 done by ef^en^ (a) whlah 
; vcnuo^ue pKodaa^noi q/l tH^mpo^Mng goods oK pKO^ 
i; u^ctcng 6ZAV4.a^/ (fo) whMah o^c pote^vitLa^y mcyt- 
^ kztabit, and (a) whXah oAe p2A.£oM\zd ^o/l 4ome 

pujqp04Z bzyond the. dtv^opmt^ o£ a 

The first part of the definition makes clear 
: that production includes not merely the making 
of a product J but also transporting necessary 
materials and the product* Farthermorej It 
includes providing services which do not pro- 
duce a tangible product ^ for examplep working 
on a Janitorial crew* 

The second part of the definition brings out 
the marketing aspect of production* Products 
and services are money-making. The money may 
go directly to the client or may go into the 
budget of the agency . In any case, production 
tasks differ from those other tasks which are 
not money-makings iuch as learning to read, 
dressing appropriately, and developing social 
skills. Production differs from training of 
clients in leisure time skills, Kaklng ceramics 
to be sold is different from making ceramics as 
a hobby. 
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son wlihas and nead satisfy no one alsey 



The third part of the definition states that there 
Is some purpose beyond mera development of a cllant's 
skills* That part of tha daflnltlon implies two notion 
First, produetlon is not wholly .a rehabilitation actlvl 
It may also be for purposes of fundraislngs providing i: 
normal envlronmantj filling tlme^ or all three. Se^ 
cond, production iSj to at . least soma extantp aimed at: 
developing the client 's .skills, ^signraent of tasks 
to client should not be made simply on the basis of 
who can already do them, but also on the basis of who 
will learn new skills from doing them. 

There are three major purposes of production in a re-^ 
habllitation pregrami 

a* Production provides opportunities to train cli-- 
ents in skills which allow for more independent 
employment (i,e»g movement from work activities 
to sheltered or competitive employment), Jhese N 
skills include physical skills (such as using 
a screwdriver), cognitive skills (such as as- 
sembling items in a sequence), and work adjust- 
ment skills (such as working for long periods 
without help or Inunedlate reinforcement) , 

b. Production brings money Into the agency. Good 
contracts and sales of prime manufacturing goods 
can account for a substantial portion of an 
agency's budget, 

c. Third, work' is Important not only for the money ; 
It brings In, but also as a sign of adulthood 

and worth as a person. Thus, the handicapped 
person who performs meaningful, marketable 
labor is looked on as a more worthwhile person a 

When placing the production activities of a facllltyp :^ 
it is Important to look at all three of these purposas/:ii 
The agency which focuses strictly on skill develop- S 
menc may lose sight of what the skills are for. It 
may emphasize skills which are unrelated to the task 3 
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of developlni th« client's vocational capabilities. 
The agency which focuaas strictly on the money- 
m«Hing potential o£ production may forget that 
>: .^^^ original purpose is to serve cllentsi It may, 
in fact, refuse to place good workers and refuse* 
to accept workers who need axtanslva training, 
ir .. The agency which focuses strictly on normalization 
without regard for the developmental needs of cli- 
, ents or the wishes of the marketplace may forgot 
that they need to learn new skills | it may also 
not be able to keep financially solvent. The ideal 
place of production is to Improve clients' voca- 
tional potentials by toaching them to perform 
meaningful, profitable tasks. 

(SEE SELF-TEST * 7) 
'PA.oduction StnatepZu 

Because the purposes of production include both 
habilitation and profit-making, selecting of pro- 
duction strategies needs to Involve both purposes. 
Selection of Items and tasks to be produce as 
well as strategies for producing them, requires 
consideration of both their marketability and 
their usefulness in habilitation. 

For purposes of profit-making, production should 
be done as efficiently and inexpensively as possible 
The major types of costs might be broken Into two 
categories s production costs and training costs 
(Bellamy, 1979). Production costs include salary 
(hourly rates, salary required for materials hand- 
ling) , supervisory time, materials costs ( in- 
cluding waste) . and costs of equipment and energy 
required to operate the equipment. Training costs 
include the trainer's time, salary paid during the 
trainee s time, and training materials. 

Ideally, production strategies should minimize both 
production and training costs. Often, however 
production costs may be minimized by better train- 
ing, or training costs may be minimized by better 
supervision, automation, use of jigs, or other fix- 
tures, or partial performance of the task by super 
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visors. The agency must deeida^ in thase cases, 
whether to spend mora money on production costs 
(and minimiEa training) or to spend mora monay 
on training costs (in order to minimise production 

coetL^) » 

Rehabilitation must also be considered. Sometimes, 
efficient and low-cost production methods do not 
serve hmbilltative purposes. For examples ^ client 
who needs extensive practice in using both hands 
(In order to improve muscle strength or coordination) 
might be assigned to assemble a machine part* 
Inexpensive fixture might hold the part so that the 
client would need to use only one hand. The fixa- 
ture might reduce both training and production costs. 
However, for habilitative purposes, it may be better 
to require the client to hold the part and use both 
hands throughout the assembly* 

On e consideration, related to the value of skills to 
the client, is the probability of job placement in 
competitive employmant. Clients who are likely to be 
placed In the near future should be assigned tasks 
with high habilltation valua^ Tactics for jobs as- 
signed to clients who &re expected to remain In ex- 
tended employment may emphasize low production and 
training costs, 

vnimn establishing the production tactics to be used 
for a given taskj all three issues—minimising producti 
costs, minimizing training costs, and maximising 
habilitation^ — must be considered and balanced. Where 
the emphasis will lie depends on a number of consider- 
ations, 

(SEE SELF-TEST #2) 

One of the major production costs Is supervisory time. 
Productivity is improved by e^^EC^ve 4ap2Ay^0/iy fae- 
Aav^O^, In this section s a variety of supervisory 
tactics will be discuased, 

11 9 



^I -Se^tcnq at^a/L and obj^cMvu^ The quickest 

;and usually isoat effective supervisory t.5ctic is 
the setting of clear rules and objectives. Super- 
i visors should determine those rulas which are nec- 
essary for production in their areas. For examples 
a client may be leaving his work station and dis-- 
rupting others when he needs help. A rule might 
be^ "when you need help, go to the supervisor." 
For a client who is working very slowly , an ob^ 
jfcCtive might be, "Aasemble 25 rods each hour." 

G^u^ng J^mtnuQ^OM ^ There are effective ways and 
Ineffective ways to give instructions. There is 
one important rule to follow— Be Briefs Describe 
the task in as few words as possible. The steps 
in giving an effective instruction are the follow- 
ing i 

1. . Tell the person what you want to be done 

2. If the task Is complicated j break it down 
into small steps , 

3. Describe two or three of the steps, 

4. Ask the client to do those steps. 

5. If the client does the steps ^ list the rest 
of the steps. 

6. Ask the client to do those steps, 

7. If he does J repeat the original instruction and 
have him do the whole task. 

Following are examples of instructions which might 
be given when telling a client how to collate papers 

POOK QxampZ^ t You have to put all these 
papers together in order. It's very important 
that they all are in the right order. Start 
with the first page and pick up one sheet from 
each section of the collator. Make sure you 
get them in order. Pay attention to what you 
are doing. If they are out of order, it will 
make a big mess and we' 11 have to straighten 
them all out again. 
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Good zxampZ^ t Put all these papers in order* 
First take this one (point) • Now this one (point) 
The next one (point)* (Repeat only If the ell-- 
ent needs more guidance*) Straighten the pile 
like this (demonstrate). Put the papers here 
(point) * Now put another set together by your-* 
self* 

Notice how the good example includes pointing and 
demonstration but has much less talk. Remember ^ If 
telling doesn't work, show. If showing doesn't work^ 
help, 

Teag/tcng io o/Ll^^ion ^ A conmiQn practice In rehabili- 
tation facilities is to provide a minimal amount of 
training on a new task to a client and then assign 
him to do the task* Often , the client has not yet 
learned the task well enough to do it without help. 
The supervisor must continually provide help and often, 
to save time J ends up doing part or all of the task 
himself » 

In these cases J it might be better for the supervisor 
to concentrate on teaching the task to one client at 
a time, Oiice the client learned the task to a high 
criterion (perhaps 95% correct without help) j then 
the supervisor could provide less help and return to 
his usual supervisory contacts with clients. Although 
this approach might require help from another super-* 
visor while training is going on, it can result in 
much higher productivity at a lower cost in supervisor 
time. 

Cfeeafe^ng , Very often, clients are assigned to a task 
Cand perhaps even trained to high accuracy) but then 
ignored afterwards. When this happens * accuracy and 
rate tend to slip. Check periodically to see that ac* 
curacy and rate are staying high, 

LUing p^gjJi £ , You have probably heard ^ over and overj 
that you should use praise instead of criticism, Re^ 
search has shown that praise can be a very effective 
motivational tool. It often works as a powerful re^ 
inforcer. In using praise to increase production^ you 
should ask three questions. How often should I praise? 



When should I praise? How should I pralee? 



Let's start with the question of "how often." 
There are two main iss^ies to consider. The 
first involves the client's Individual Program 
Plan (IPP) , If a client Is expected to remain 
In sheltared employments or is new to the facil- 
ity, or needs to increase productivity , then 
frequent praise is called for* If a client is 
being considered for placement in competitive 
employments the IPP may call for less frequent 
praise* This is because the client will need to 
work independently in order to succeed in com- 
petitive employment * SuperivlsQrs In competitive 
Jobs do not usually give lost of praise* Thus 5 
you may intentionally give very little praise to 
a client whose IPP specifically states that she 
Is to be placed in a competitive Job In the near 
future and should be working for long periods 
with infrequent praise. Be careful j though* Do 
not use this as an excuse for not praising clients 
in general. Restrict praise only when the IPP says 
to do so. 

The second issue involves the qiiuiion 0^ aaqijU^^aioi 
(learning) ue/L64U mcuLntznana^ ^ When" a task Is being 
learned, the client should be praised frequently 
for paying attention and for doing the task cor-^ 
rectly* Initially, praise should be ^iven; the 
client should have to do more of the task to get 
praised. Once the client has learned the task and 
is doing it at a high productivity levels then 
praiaa should be given only occasionally, 

A general rule of thumb for how often to give praise 
is that you should praise about OWE tdjnz pfiA mcywLt^^ 
If you are supervising 10 clients who are already 
doing their work well, one praise per minute means 
that each client will be praised about one time 
each 10 minutes. That should be frequent enough to 
maintain their behavior* If you are working with 
clients who are less skilled and need more super= 
vision, you will probably supervise fewer clients | 
if you have 5 clients, each will be praised about 
once every five minutes* Of course, you will 
praise some clients more ofSea than you praise 




others; individuals* praise rates should be based 
on their IPPs and on their produccivity at the 
job being supervised* 

(See Se£^»mt ^3) 

The next question asks when to praise, PAoc^e 
pK0V2mznt ^ While you may praise a client at first 
simply for starting to work, you should soon re= 
quire that the person aon^>iue working bef ore you 
praises Do not continue to praise clients foi* start- 
ing to work, and never praise clients when they are 
showing worse behavior than usual. 

The final question asks haiA) to praise. There are 
several characteristics of praise statements that 
can make them more effective. Here are some guide- 
lines I 

a. Praise during or immediately following the 
behavior you want to maintain or increase. Do 
not wait till break time or till the client has 
begun to do something else, 

b. Hake the praise sincere. Look for some im- 
provement that you genuinely believe is praise- 
worthy, Cients will be able to cell when you 
are faking it. It may take practice to learn 
how to watch for behaviors to praise 

c. Sound enthusiastic^ but don*t overdo it. The 
client should be able to tell, without even 
hearing the words j that you are praising. On 
the other hand, don*t talk to clients in a sing- 
song voice* 

d. V^ile praising, look at the task. Don't draw 
the client away from the task. If the client 
has just completed a task, look at the client -s 
eyes when praising, 

e. Make your praise descriptive but brief. That 
is, praise what the person has done Ce,g,, "you 
packaged a whole box of matchbooks already 

not what a person is (e.g., ''you are being good,*') 
In other words, duoJuLb^, don^t evaluate, A 
one-sentence descriptioii (or less) is usually 
enough. Longer descriptions tend to pull the 
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client away from the task 



f * Occasionally praise across the work area* When 
do±r4g sOi use the client's name (e*g. , "Kimj 
you are really working hard today.") In this 
way J you avoid the problem of clients watch-- 
ing you to see where you are and working only 
when you are near, 

[SEE SELF-TEST ^4) 

There are tiroes when you cannot avoid criticizing 
clients for disruptive behavior or poor work* You 
cannot always wait until the client begins to work 
so you can praise. 

When should you criticize? As with praise , crit- 
icize during the inappropriate behavior. Do not 
wait for the client to return to appropriate be^ 
havior before beginning the criticism. Sometimes, 
a supervisor will wait until break time and then 
say to a client, "You spent a lot of time goofing 
off and disrupting other people this morning." It 
Is much better to do the criticizing while the cli- 
ent is in the process of disrupting* 

Effective criticism is a way of Q^v^nQ 4.n6t^Ma^oyL^ ^ 
When you criticize ^ remember the steps in giving 
an instruction. They arei 

1. Tell the person what you want to be done 

2, If the task is complicated, break it down 
Into small steps 

3, Describe two or three of the steps 

4. Ask the client to do those steps 

5p If the client does the steps, list the rest 

of the steps 
6* Ask the client to do thoFd steps 
7- If he doess repeat the original instruction 

and have him dp the whole task 
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Here ^re some other rules that will help to make your 
criticism effective* 

a. Criticise as close to the beginning of the mls-^ 
behavior as possible* If someone is making an 
error on a production task, stop him as soon as 
passible aid point it out* Do not allow him to 
repeat the error several times. If a client be- 
gins to disrupt others and you plan to criticiEej 
s top her inmiedlately . 

b* Talk in a normal speaking voice* Do not raise 
your voice or sound sarcastic* 

-i. Make your criticism descriptive but brief. In 
as few words as possible, tell the client what 
she is doing wrong* Do not make the criticism 
personal. Do not say, "John, you Imow better 
than that. You are Just being obstinate today," 
Say, "John, you did not follow my instruction, 
I asked you to turn off the machine* Please 
turn it off," 

d* When criticizing, tell the client how to correct 
hia error. If he is disrupting others, tell him 
to return to his work station. If he put too 
many rubber bands in a package ^ tell him to take 
them out and weigh them again* 

e. Give a brief reason for doing the behavior* For 
example, you might say, "Someone might get hurt 
if the machine is going*" Keep the reason brief* 
One sentence usually is enough. Give the reason 
only the first time that you give the same crit- 
icism, 

f* Watch the person to assure that he understands 
and follows the instruction* A/evM. criticize 
someone without giving him the chance to cor^ 
rect his error. Once he has corrected it, tell 
him how he did. 

g. Check again a little later to see if he is doing 
the behavior correctly* If so, praise* 

h. Do not lecture* Keep each criticism brief. A 
criticism should rarely take more than a few 
seconds , 

(SEE SELF-TEST #5) 
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Giving praise is not difficult. People can laarn 
easily how to give useful criticism and clear ln= 
structions. The hard part is finding the time to 
do so during a hectic work period. Following are 
some strategies which will help you to find the 
time I 

GcACLLtotE QjLOand thz wo/Lk £Zoo/l ^ One useful strat- 
egy^ for supervliors^ is to circulate through the 
area they are responsible for. Circulating (or 
"cruisin*" allows you to make frequent contact with 
each worker* Most supervisors already make some at-- 
tempt to circulate. However, many supervisors spend 
large proportions of their time behind a desks Other 
supervisors actually do ^the work which is being 
assigned to clients rather than assuring that cli= 
ents are working | it is not unusual to see a work 
area in which a supervisor is doing a production 
task while several clients are sitting around doing 
nothing. When circulating, the purpose is to help 
clients who have difficulties, to pralsej to check 
on the quality and quantity of work, and to teach 
work adjustment skills* 

There are, of course, times when you will have to 
be at a desk filling out paperwork. There will also 
be times when problems with one worker will require 
you to concentrate on that person for a long period* 
One way to assure that you circulate is to set up 
times when you will be sura to cruise through the 
complete work area. Four circulations per day, 
two in the morning and two in the afternoon should 
be enough* On these circulations ^ choose a path 
to follow which will assure that you check each 
worker. The pattern should vary from one circula- 
tion to the next, but you need to know what route 
you will take each time so that you can make sure 
to see and speak to everyone* If you do not plan 
a routes you may forget to check a worker. 

As you circulate through the work area,^. check each 
worker. If a worker is doing an acceptable job^ pause 
16 
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and briefly praise her, OnGe you praise, you do not 
need to wait for a reaction from the worker. You 
want the worker to continue working, not to look up 
and thank you or start a conversation. After you 
praise, simply move on. If the client begins to 
talk to you, stop the conversation Immediately and 
move to the next work station* 

If a worker is not working. Ignore him (unless his 
IPP includes a program that requires you to do some- 
thing else)* It is usually beat not to remind him 
to return to work. As you move on, look back at 
him now and thene When he returns to work for a 
reasonable period of time, praise him across the 
room. 

If a client is working but la not doing the task right, 
praise him for working and then give mn Instruction 
or demonstration so that he can do it correctly* 
Watch him try to do the task Independently, l^en 
he can do it, move on to the next worker. Look back 
at him now and then* After you have given him time 
to complete the task one or two more times, return 
to him and check his work* 

If you are Interrupted by a client or other staff, or 
for any other reason, make sure to complete the cir- 
culation after you return* 

lU^ng rriL6b^havZQH. aa a cae to pH-OA^z someone e£6e * 
If you are having trouble remembering to praise j 
try using one worker *s misbehavior as a reminder to 
look for someone to praise* Any time you feel like 
criticizing someone (or actually do criticize someone) ^ 
look around for another worker who is doing a Job cor- 
rectly* Praise that person across the room, 

Keep choAX^ o£ p^aduatlvAXtf^ Daily production charts 
will show you whether clients* production rates are 
Improving, You can also use them to show clients 
how well they are doing. Ways to measure behavior 
can be found in the module Behavior Observation and 
Measurement ^ 
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[SEE SELF-TEST »6) 

The strategies above will solve inany of the 
production supervision problems conanonly found 
in workshops. Of course, some workers will not 
be reinforced by praise* Others require more 
frequent or powerful reinforcement. There are 
also problems which cannot be solved simply by 
giving reinforcement, 

Wehman, RenEaglia, and SchutE (1977) provide a 
description of the types of production problems 
that supervisors might run into I 

Work behavior may be subdivided into learning a 
skill (acquisition) , end than performing it ac- 
curately at a high enough rate (production) to meet 
competitive employment standards* These two pro— 
cesses can be analyzed more closely, however, 
through a specific description of the client's vo- 
cational behavior excesses or deficits , 

A problem typical of severely handicapped workshop 
clients is failure to attend to the salient cues 
(sige, color, form) of a taske The parson ignores 
relevant variables and instead may try to assemble 
or sort materials without watching what he or she 
does or while attending to the wrong cue in the 
task* 

Acquisition can also be impeded by a client's failure 
to attend to verbal cues of the supervisor, A com-- 
mon charactaris tic of severely handicapped adults 
is non— compliance behavior and inability or unwil- 
lingness to follow simple instructions* Even though a 
worker may attend to the laarning task, his failure 
to follow instructions can interfere with acquisition 
rates, particularly if Job re quiremants or mater- 
ials vary slightly from day to day, 
18 
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Many severely developmentally disabled persons 
receiving vocational programilng services also display 
senso3^ motor deficits. For Instance, clients with 
cerebral palsy, loss of limb,, and spasticity or athe- 
tosis may require prostheses or specially arranged en- 
vironmental support . 

Certain clients may be visually handicapped or hear- 
ing impaired^ thus prohibiting the use of standard 
training procedures. The rare combination of both 
aural and visual handicaps in retarded workers is per- 
haps the most difficult disability to overcome for the 
acquisition of compleK work skills. 

Once a vocational task Is mastered, high rate of par- 
formance becomes important* This is a serious prob- 
lem with many severely and profoundly retarded workers, 
particularly those with a long history of institution- 
alizatipn. Slow motor behavior is one characteristic 
of severely developmentally disabled workers who have 
not previously been required to meet a work criterion 
for success. Clients may be persistent and stay on 
task, but their actual motor movements are lethargic 
and at far too low a rate to be competitive. Often 
such clients are unresponsive to the conmonly used 
workshop i.icantives such as praise or money. 

Without objectively established work criteria, it is 
difficult for workshop supervisors to determine which 
clients are performing competitively. Workers who 
stay on task and do not disrupt workshop routine are 
ofte- viewed as performing adequately. This view is 
based on a- popular vocational training model of "work 
activity" or "keep busy" rather than a developmental 
model which looks to expand the client *s work skill 
repertoire. 

Equally problematic in accelerating production rates 
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with the severely and profoundly retarded are in- 
terfering or competing behaviors, such as high 
levels of dlstractablllty and hyperactivity, out- 
of-seat behavior J exceseive looking around, making 
bizarre noises, and playing with the task. 

Similarly s the work performance of severely de« 
velopmentally disabled clients may be highly sus- 
ceptible to changes in the work environment* Fair- 
ly coBmonplace alterations in setting or routines 
e^gos furniture rearrangements can upset work be= 
haviors thus making continuity of programiing ex- 
tremely difficult* A worker may display criterion 
level work rates, but only for short periods of 
time. Interfering or competing behaviors interrupt 
the work level required for successful community 
placement , 



There are a number of supervisory, training, and 
Job design skills which can help to solve these 
problems* These will be discussed briefly. 

If the problem is that instructions are not f ol= 
lowed wells the following techniques might helpi 

a. Clear task analysis* Prepare a clear task 
analysis and follow it step-by-step when 
giving instructions* 

b. Model, When giving instructions , demonstrate 
the task 

c. Give only short sequences of instructions. 
After each two or three steps, have the client 
do those steps, 

d* Reinforce instruction^f ollowing. Set up a 
number of times during the day when you will 
give instructions that are simple. If the 
client follows them, reinforce. You should 
be able to set up 10-20 of these per day. Each 
instruction should allow for task completion 
with less than 1 minute work* Instructions 
might Include the following^ "Pick up the 

paper and throw it in the basket," "Take this 
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box to Jim,'' and others of that fom. 

If the problem Is that the worker does not attend to 
relevant parts of the task, such as the direction in 
which items are placed ^ the sequence of assembly^ or 
size J the following techniques might help i 

a- Color-coding* Color code the pieces* Nuts and 
bolts of the same size might have a dot of the 
same color* If the worker is saparating mag- 
netic wires from non^-magnetic wires, both the 
magnet and the box for magnetic wires might be 
red, 

b. Put components of a sequanced assembly task in 
an outside to Inside ot left-right order. 




c. Provide a sample (eithar actual or in a plctura) 
which shows what the product is to look like af- 
ter each step Is done, 

d. Provide a checklist (in writing or pictorial) 
that tells each step 

Although this module is intended to provide help in 
working with disabled people , the techniques used for 
working with acquisition problems caused by sensory- 
motor deficits are very similar to those which mechan^ 
ical and Industrial engineers use. They are, primarily ^ 
the techniques of job analysis and design* Work sim- 
plification techniques will be covered in mora detail 
In a later section. Following are two eKamplasi 

a* You can adjust the task so that it is done in 
a different way* For example, two clients can 
share parts of a task, each doing the parts at 



a* which s/he is physically abla* 

b. You can develop a Jig or fixture which allows 
the worker to do the task. For a client with 
poor muscle tone, a jig might hold the part 
balng assembled. For a client who cannot 
count i a packaging task might use a box with 
the correct number of compartments ; instead 
of counting the parts , the worker could merely 
fill each compartment. 

If the behavior Is being done accurately but at 
a low rate 5 Increasing the rate to competitive em^ 
ployment standards becomes the goal* Occasionally, 
the problem is still one of poor discrimination | 
that is, the worker carf make accurate discrimin-' 
ations but they take close concentration and a lot 
of effort. Other times, the task is physically 
tiring or has many unnecessary steps in it. In 
these cases, the techniques described under "ac- 
qUAA^i^on pAobZam^" may be quite useful* Other 
techniques may be found in other modules (partlc-- 
ularly Increasing Behavior ) but will be discussed 
briefly hera, 

a. Increase reinforcement or feedback* Often ^ pay- 
ment is made by the week and there is very llt^ 
tie reinforcement in between. Piecework pay-- 
ment can be made by the day, at break time, or 
even following each produced item* Simply prals 
ing and giving feedback more often may work well 

b. Use powerful reinforeers* If praise and money 
do not work as reinforeers, other reinforeers 
may be used* Examples are extra break time, 
use of a radio, and items the client wants. If 
necessary, a token economy may be used* Token 
economies are very powerful, but they are also 
complex, difficult to establish, and sometimes 
difficult to remove when they have done their 



job* 
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c. Use special ralnf orcament schedules, Ypu may 
be able to set up reinforcament schadulas which 
produce faster production. These include Dlf- 
ferantial Reinf oreement of High-Rata Behavior 
(DRH) in which the worker must eomplete a num- 
ber of items in a specified tlma in order to 
earn the ralnforcer* For aKmipla, tha worker 
who is packaging drapery rods may need to pack- 
age twelve dozen by lOiOO in order to get a 
?oft drink. Ratio schadules may also be usad* 
For examples the worker might be allowed to go 
to break as soon as she has packaged twelve 
dozan rods* 

d* Provide positive practice with speed prompts. 
The supervisor may watch or physically guide a 
client for a long period of times frequently 
prompting the parson to work faster. The su- 
pervisor might stay in this one--to-one session 
until the worker has met a certain criterion 
(for example 5 60% of compatitive standard during 
a 10-mlnute pariod) . 

e* Provide graphic faedback. The supervisor and 
worker might sat a goal to work toward. Each 
days the supervisor could determine tha worker's 
production rate or accuracy and chart it on a 
graph at the worker *s work station. Improve-^ 
ment may serve as a reinf orcerj especially if 
it is charted before tha worker goes home for the 
day and is paired with praise or other reinf orcers, 
Tha chart may also serve as a reminder to the 
worker to continue working faster or more care-- 
fully. 

f . Teach the client self -management . The worker may 
keep track of his own productivity rate or accuracy 
For examples a saverely retarded worker might place 
a marble in a tube each time she completes assam- 
bling a circuit board. The nimber of marbles pro- 
vide visual feedback. The worker may also rein- 
force herself. If the number of marbles is above 
a line draTO on tha tube^ she may take a break 
get a sodas or show It to the supervisor (who would 
then praise her) . 
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to&tf PJLodua^on-lnt^££/Ung B&feqyxo^ . Low pro- 
duction can be priinarlly a result of intarfarlng 
behavlDrSgSuch as stereotyped behaviors Ce.g* , 
taking someone else's materials). In sucii cases, 
these interfering behaviors must be reduced* The 
module on Reducing and Eliminating Behavior Prob- 
lems gives detailed discussions of te^niques. 
Briefly, here are a fewi 

a* Reinforce Incompatible behaviors. Provide lots 
of reinforcement for production. In addition ^ 
reinforce the behaviors of starting to work, 
working for a period ctae, or even simply 
looking at the assigned task, 

b. Time-out. If enough reinforcement is being pro-- 
vided during work periods, a time-out may be 
useful. Time-out may be as simple as removing 
the worker's work ipiterials or as difficult as 
moving the person to an isolated area, Remember, 
howevar^ that tlma-out means "time-out from re- 
inforcement," If the work place is not reinforc- 
ing, taking the person away will not be punishing 

c. Response cost. If some form of token Is being 
usedj tokens may be taken away following inter- 
fering behaviors, 

d. Positive praetice. When the worker does an in- 
terfering behavior, guide him through a number 
of trials of an Incompatible behavior. If, for 
example, he takes away someone else's materials, 
require him to bring the person all the materials 
he will need for the rest of the day, 

e. Reduce distractions. Hove the worker to an iso- 
lated work area or build barriers between work 
stations , 

f* Self -management , As with increasing production, 
self -management can be used for decreasing inter- 
fering behaviors. The client may keep track of 
these behaviors and reinforce himself for doing 
better than he did the day before, 
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No supervisor wlH^he sximmiui. All _ tba tjjpe Mlth. 
all the clients. i.ve« bhUst supir=rvisor will find 
a production problem th»tl! eanuot a solva. Trying new 
cechnlqu«s and gettljij tcBsultation ; irom other auper- 
vlsors and other eaepeiCa ly help In i such cases. 

niere are a nunber of PttliUs- ItiCo vhlch supervisors 
occasionally slip. A fftyate dftscrir.ted here as ex- 
amples , 



Often the work In ptodUetta is done by supervisors. 
It Is easier to do the iro,k than Co » train and super- 
vise the clients. This lapna aost often when an 
Important contract mumc "be tone very accurately and 
in a short itme. Rettftinb «[, contMctM are a means 
for training clients. Yomrtima as & supervisor should 
be spent supervlslnE «»d Miehlns. Zyou need to do 
each task a few times to j,b saw yc»u understand It. 
When you are sure you un^„8tand it. teach the clients 
and make sure that thftjr jjthe p^odnactlon. 

UmjltUngnUi to c o^^feH^ ipJi AeM. th^u mU 



Sometimes a supervisor allow 4 =llent to continue 
to make a mistake bacausBtk cltmt Is likely to throw 
a tantrum or beconia vUXm, In sMc\ia a case, the su- 




f or a client to throv a trntrum. ^oMa are not In the 
business of keeping mveT^m a&lmi yoou are In the bus- 
iness of teachini people tswork. 



FoaiUA.ns on cMmt habAMMion uhMt^ a. 
■&ch.e.a.aZu . — — ~ ^ — 



When clients are havlni pnllems* it : is easy to forget 
about the product ion sch*Mis. Sonsi « supervisors spend 

-prodwct;slon aapects of 
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so much time dealing MChj 



ERIC 



habLilitattpn that thay do not r^neat reasonabla 
prDductldn achedules* It is i^mportant for workers 
to know that they must meet qu^otas ragardless of how 
thay feal. Always keep in mtnssd the importance of 
^'gh production accuracy and r^^tas. 

ha&4JUXa;tton, ' 



Some supervisors are so concer^mad about increasing 
production that they forget ab^«ut the other needs 
of tha cliants. They grumble ^^bout sending cli- 
ents out of the work area for ^^raining in inde-- 
pendent living skills , for eou^«salings or for ther- 
apy. They do the work for the clients so that pro-- 
duction rates will be high* TDiey try to keep cli- 
ents who should be placed in c»ompetitive amployment 
while trying to keep out lower— functioning clients* 
These supervisors must remembi^T that the purposa of 
production is to habilitate cl^iants and taach work 
behaviors and attltudas. 



Many supervisors undarestimate the production ca- 
pability of the clients and at^^ept slow or shoddy 
performance. Always remember ^ ^hat any client can im- 
prove. This doas not mean tha.-^t all cients will reach 
conipetltiva standards. It ^im^ — ply means that you 
should always expect that a eli iant can do Just a lit- 
tle better than she is dolng^ ^ mnd you should strive 
for that result. 
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SELF-TEST itl 



1, Dafina "production^ " Include all three p^arts 
of the dafinltion. 



2, List three purposes for production * 



SELF-TEST #2 

1, List 3 issues involved In choosing mrn^ti| ^^^o- 
duction strategies. 



2, Complata Worksheet fell Choosing a Pr&duet±on 
Strategy. 



SELF-TEST #3 

Ip List two issues vhich guide how often to ^Taise. 



2/ Cross out the unnecessary words in thtB Int^truction 

"Joanie, this lever is an important part ^or a 
tractor* I really want you to make it Tl^^t- 
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Put the levar B.m In the slot. Slide the bDlt 
through the hole* Put the washer on the thread- 
id and. Put on t^b^ nut and tighten it, I know 
you can do it rlg^^t. Don't look around at the 
other clients or =^hink about anything else, 1 
want to be able t^c^ ba proud of yout Just think 
how this will helm^ make a good tractor." 

SgLKEST #4 

!• ilch of the pral^se statements Is best? 

a. '"John, you ar^s really being a good worker 
today" 

b, "You put this one together just rights John, 
Nice works" 

Ci "John, you ar^a working very hard today and 
doing nice w^^k. Your quality is better tha 
usual* t^en ^^ou work this hard, you earn 
lots of money^^ I hope you keep up the good 
work* I'm prc^ud of you trday." 



2, How can you avoid tha problem of people working 
only when you are tiaar them? 
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SILF-TEST #5 



1, ^out how many times should you praise for eac:h 
time you criticize? 



2, What should you do after every time you crlticiEal 



3* Which of the following criticisms is best? 

a, "Diane ^ you put that wire in the wrong box. 
Hagnetic wires go in the red box. Try again, 



'■Piane, be more careful. 



Diane ^ you aren't watching what you are 
doing. Put the wires in the right boxes. 
If you don^t do it right, we'll have to 
do it all over again. Please be more care- 
ful* You know that being careless is one 
of your biggest problems*" 
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SELF-TEgT H 



- What are two practical strategies to help a 
supervisor to praise mora? 
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SELF-TEST 7. 



!• List two Issues wfaieh determine how often you should 
praiaa an individual client* 



2. ^out how many times should you praise for each 
time you criticize? 



Ralph Is a client In your facility. Ha is making 
cartons for soft-drink bottles. First he must 
fold the cardboard sections into a box. Then he 
must put a plastic top on* The plastic top has a 
slot all around that fits- over the edges of the 
cardboard sides* He must push the top dotm till 
the clips on the top catch on the hand-holes. 

Ralph is currently making about sIk of these car- 
tons per hour. Usually about half the ones he 
makes are correct. Host of the errors involve put- 
ting the top piece on* Ralph forgets to push It 
do^ all the way or does not fit all four sides into 
the slot. 

How can you improve iRalph's speed and accuracy? 
List three ways. Describe them In detail. For ex- 
ample ^ one way might be to have Ralph show you each 
completed carton so that you can praise every time 
he does one correctly. 
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WORKSHEET #1 « Choosing a Production Strategy 



A ahelterad workshop has a contract to make pal^ 
lets. The workshop has the necessary tools. Pro- 
duction of pallets has been a major part of the 
agency's work for several years and will probably 
continue, A pallet crew of 8 clients has worked 
on these for the past year. These clients are all 
working at 80% of competitive stMdard or better. 
Most of the other clients are collating, separating 
^*^ft-drink canSi or doing busy work* A new company 
has contracted with the agency for making wood T-s 
and surveying stakes, * 

1, Who would you assign to making T's and stakes? 
Why? 



2. Would you emphasize minimizing 

a) training costs ^ or 

b) production costs? 
Why? 



This test order will determine whether the company 
will continue to order these, Hie contract will 
take about 8 weeks to complete. 
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APPENDIX Cfroo McLaughlin and Wehman-Vocatlonal 
CurriculiOT for Saverely Handicapped 
Students mSA) 

Tabl e 2 



^- Learnin g or Acquisition Problem^Dlsarlmina 
tion Deficits ~ ~ '~ ' 

1* Verbal Instructlona 

2. Model and verbal instruction 

3. Verbal and physical guidance 

4. Break task doim into simpler steps 
(easy-to-hard sequence) and repeat steps 



5. Cue redundancy or sttoulus fading depending 
on task 

6, Steps 1-5 are always accoropmled by re- 
inforcement for correct responding 

^* Learning or Acquisition Problems Due to 
Sensory -Motor Deficits f assess hwdican 
to be sure there Is a physical probl^) 

A, Poor motor coordination 

1. verbal Instructions 

2. model and verbal instructions 

3. physical and verbal guidance 

4. break task down into stopler 
steps Ceasy--to-hard sequence) and 
repeat steps 1-3 

5. prosthetic device or physical arrange- 
ment of materials 

6* cue redundancy or sttaulus fading 
7p sme as above step 6 
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B, Visually handicapped 

1, verbal instructions Cdetailad) 
2* physical guidance and verbal in^ 
structlons 

3. tactile cue redundancy and repeat 
steps 1-2 

C* Acoustically handicapped 
1* gestural Instructions 
2* physical guidance 

3« break task dowt into simpler steps 
(easy-to=hard sequence) and repeat 
steps 1^2 

4. cue redundancy or stimulus fading de^ 
pending on task 

D, Deaf -Blind 

!• physical guidance 

2» tactile cue redundancy 

III. Low Production-Slow^ Motor Behavior 

1. verbal prompt Ci*e.j "work faster") 
2* verbal prompt plus model 

3, physical prompt (paired with verbal) 

4, reinforcer proximity 
a . pennies present 

b * back-up present also 

5, increase frequency of receiving pennies 

6, Increase mount of pennies and/or back- 
ups 

7, increase frequency of redemption of pen- 
nies 

8* verbal reprimand plus no reinforcement 
9 . response cost 

10 , Isolation-avoidance 

11, positive practice 

12, presentation of aversive stimuli 
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Low Prodtictlon ^ Interfarisg or Excesslva 
Behavior ~ - 

(represent altve classes Includas 

a* nQnfunctional competing behaviors 

b, bizarre noises 

c* out-of-saat 

d. aggreaslon vs. objacts 

e* aggression vs. people) 

1, verbal reprimand and prompt 

2, verbal reprimand and physical prompt 

3. ralnforcMeni proKlmlty (pennias then 
back-up) 

4, increase frequency of receiving rein- 
forcainent Cpennles) 

5. increase amount of penules and/or 
back-up 

6. Increase frequency of redaction 

7, response cost 

8 . tlma-out 
9* restraint 

10. overcorrection -positive practice 

11. lsplation-»avoidance 

12. presentation of averslva stimuli 



